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Children’s Literature 


Miriam Udel 


ABSTRACT 


This article examines and contextualizes two artful Yiddish literary revisions of folktales 
about Sabbath observance by the Bundist educator Yankev Pat and the poet and 
cultural Zionist Ya’akov Fichman as a means to rethink regnant understandings of the 
relationship between the religious and the secular in 1920s Jewish eastern Europe. Pro- 
duced or reproduced for use in Poland’s secularist Yiddishist schools, these aestheticized 
folktales prominently foregrounded robustly religious imagery of traditional Sabbath 
observance, complete with points of halakhic precision. Moving through comparative 
and genetic analyses of the texts and situating them in relation to developments both 
in interwar folkloristics and in Yiddishist pedagogical theory and practice, the article 
elaborates the ways in which the East European Jewish secular inteliigentsia’s socialist, 
nationalist, and more generally humanist principles could be reframed or refracted by 
new assumptions about childhood development to allow a more accomodating relationship 
to traditional Jewish religiosity than previously imagined. This process, the article argues, 
entailed an aestheticization of religious experience that was intended to counter secular 
disenchantment. 


Key words: secularization, Sabbath (tale), lyricism, children’s literature, nostalgia 


he field of Yiddish children’s literature remains as yet relatively 
unexplored. With the temporal compression typical of Yiddish 
cultural production in general, Yiddish children’s literature 
evolved from the turn of the twentieth century to reach its apex during 
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the 1920s and 1930s, a time of rapid secularization and ideological 
ferment.’ As may be said of Yiddish belles-lettres altogether, roiling 
under every story, novel, poem, play, and film were implicit claims 
about the nature of yidishkeyi, in the dual sense of both Jewishness and 
Yiddishness. Some texts participated in an interrogation or renegotia- 
tion of Jewish tradition, whereas others implicitly or explicitly asserted 
the sloughing off of Jewish particularism in favor of one brand or an- 
other of universalist humanism. With respect to children’s literature, 
the stakes of this extratextual contest were no less than the determi- 
nation of the optimal Jewish future. The children in question would 
soon enter the ranks of the Bundists, Zionists, territorialists, rabbis, 
culturists, and Communists; in short, they constituted “a means to reform 
the nation.”” 

An awareness of children as guarantors of the Jewish future entailed 
the allocation of what seem to have been vastly disproportionate re- 
sources for their education, leisure, and well-being in the materially 
embattled Jewish community of newly independent Poland. By the tens 
of thousands, Jewish children were educated in schools of diverse ideo- 
logical stripes that mirrored adult ideological divisions. The network of 
schools, secular and religious, included the Yiddishist Tsentrale Yidishe 
Shul-Organizatsye (Central Yiddish School Organization, TSYSHO) 
system, the Hebraist Tarbut, the Religious Zionist Horev, and several 
other subbranches distinguished by the political affiliation, age, and 
gender of the pupils. In addition to primary and secondary schools, 
parties including the Bund, Po‘alei Tsiyon, and the non-Zionist, Ortho- 
dox Agudah-sponsored youth groups, sanatoria, summer camps, and 
teachers’ colleges.’ The Bund-backed schools in particular ensured that 
there would be a market for Yiddish-language literary materials for chil- 
dren. From the Bolshevik period until World War II, Yiddish children’s 
literature blossomed both in periodicals and in books.* These included 
not only storybooks and picture books but also anthologies designed 
for school or home use and chrestomathies (collections of exemplary 
texts meant for school use, with explicitly didactic intent), and they 
were published in such varied Jewish centers as Warsaw, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Moscow, and New York. 

Much of the existing scholarly work on Yiddish children’s literature 
focuses on translation, interrogating the parochialist-versus-universalist 
tension that inhered when non-Yiddish texts of the Western canon 
were, as the idiom has it, faryidisht un farbesert (improved by their ren- 
dering into Yiddish). Many translations were “Judaized”:° for example, 
many of Grimm’s tales were recast with Jewish cultural markers, includ- 
ing names, time signatures, and clothing. But during the Bolshevik 
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period, these assumptions about the necessity of cultural translation or 
transposition were reexamined, and in 1919, the prestigious Yiddish 
publishing house Kultur-lige released a new translation of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s work by Der Nister (the pen name of Pinkhas Kahanovitsh) 
that “retained the Christian realia and references.”° Der Nister, whose 
masterwork of social realism, Di mishpokhe Mashber (The Family Mashber, 
1948), showed no reservation in plumbing the depths of Jewish religious 
particularism, nevertheless also translated several children’s poems that 
lacked any parochial identifiers whatsoever into Yiddish.’ 

Though these Yiddish translations do much to highlight the tensions 
between universalist and particularist approaches, even more striking 
insights surely remain to be gleaned from the careful scrutiny of cultur- 
ally and linguistically indigenous Yiddish texts aimed at young readers 
and listeners. During the Bolshevik moment and in its immediate wake, 
we would expect Yiddishist culture to produce stories and poems that 
could demonstrate, once and for all, the suppleness of this hybrid lan- 
guage as an instrument for a universal humanism unmarked by the 
legacy of the Jewish religion. And though we certainly do find plenty 
of children’s literature in this vein, especially in the Soviet Union,* an 
opposing trend reveals itself even among dedicated Bundists: a fasci- 
nation with specifically Jewish folk materials and motifs. Moreover, 
this interest does not stop at a sentimentalized shtetl setting or inci- 
dents loosely pegged to the liturgical calendar—the trappings of Jewish 
culture—but rather foregrounds the robustly religious imagery of tradi- 
tional Sabbath observance. 

This essay will consider two folk tales for middle elementary—aged 
children published in the early 1920s, by Bundist Yankev Pat and cul- 
tural Zionist Ya‘akov Fichman, respectively, whose protagonists rise to 
the challenge of observing a Sabbath in trying and vulnerable circum- 
stances. Pat’s “Der vunderlekher leyb” (The Magic Lion, 1921) portrays 
a rabbi’s choice to rest on the Sabbath despite his exposure in a desert 
wilderness, and Fichman’s “A shabes in vald” (A Sabbath in the Forest, 
1924) depicts a poor tailor making a similar decision in a blizzard- 
blown forest. Taken together, these elegantly constructed works ges- 
ture at a distinctively Jewish, sabbatarian subspecies of the wonder tale, 
even as they offer twentieth-century children an update of an aggadic 
staple: Sabbath observance rewarded. Each story celebrates the successful 
and uncompromised observance of Sabbath—a far cry from the reflex- 
ive indoctrination of disdain for religious ritual that we might expect 
of socialist authors. Not only is compliance with the Sabbath laws re- 
warded, but the day itself is imbued with a rosy lyrical glow that encom- 
passes both the natural setting and the ritual performances. Indeed, 
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Kenneth Moss has noted the prominent tendency of Yiddish children’s 
literature toward aestheticism,® which he traces to a “double genealogy” 
encompassing not only the general European turn-of-the-century sen- 
sibility of art for art’s sake “but also an older Schillerian idea of cul- 
ture as a public resource for national regeneration.”!° But why should 
the humble Sabbath be the experience that gets aestheticized? Why 
should hopes for national regeneration of an active, energetic polity be 
rooted in a weekly mandated period of rest? 

The prominence given to halakhic Sabbath observance in these 
tales prods us to reconsider and complicate our understanding of the 
relationship between religious and secular in 1920s Jewish eastern 
Europe. I am inclined to agree with the position of David Biale: 


These two mortal enemies are very much defined by and through the 
other. And not only does it appear that religion and secularism in mo- 
dernity are deeply implicated in each other, but it may well be that their 
contemporary entanglement owes something to the way the secular 
emerged out of the religious, not so much its polar negation as its dialec- 
tical product.’ 


With respect to the Sabbath tale, adopting Biale’s dialectical view allows 
us to notice not only the surprising degree of halakhic punctilio in 
these tales but also the accent on nonlegalistic values that dovetail 
more obviously with the concerns of modernizing reformers. The 
Sabbath is indeed kept, but with subtly different emphases than in 
traditional aggadot (rabbinic lore) or Hasidic tales. Pat paints the day 
of rest as an opportunity for contemplation of and communion with 
the natural world, whereas Fichman imagines the Sabbath—a value 
honored in the breach, in his story—as a day for family togetherness. 
With their cross-hatching of religious and secular, these stories enact 
a mutual accommodation between religio-halakhic ideals and more 
broadly universalist ones. And, as we shall see, by recasting the Sabbath 
as a temporal and experiential treasure of the Jewish folk, both stories 
valorize the cessation from labor—a consummately socialist message. 


The Sabbath Tale 


In his anatomy of the Russian folk tale, the folklorist and early structur- 
alist critic Vladimir Propp discerns a category he calls the wonder tale 
(volshebnaia skazka).'* Incorporating motifs of magic, enchantment, or 
the fantastic, although not exclusively defined by them, the wonder 
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tale represents to Propp “the most splendid variety of artistic folk 
prose .. . full of high ideals and elevated aspirations.”!” In Jewish letters, 
the wonder tale originated in the aggadic literature of the Talmud, 
then wended its way through medieval story collections (notably Dos 
mayse bukh [Book of Stories], 1602) and thence through the corpus of 
Hasidic tales—a genre that passed from an original oral form to earnest 
and faithful redaction in the religious sphere and ultimately to mod- 
ernist reworking at the hands of secularizing culturists who wrote “in 
the folk manner [volksttimlich/folkstimlekh].” A distinctively Jewish vari- 
ant of such “artistic folk prose” is the Sabbath tale.'* In the situation 
that defines this subgenre, the hero, whether simple or learned, has 
his devotion to keeping the laws of the Sabbath tested by some aspect 
of the physical environment. He succeeds in upholding the Sabbath 
in unusually vulnerable circumstances through the intervention of su- 
pernatural, magical means of unspecified but presumably divine origin. 
His humble reward for the good deed is a restoration of the status quo 
ante. 

Propp’s compositional syntax of motifs and how they function in 
relation to one another offers a useful springboard as we attempt a 
similar analysis of the Sabbath tale. The Russian wonder tale opens 
with spatial indeterminacy,'” which corresponds to the temporal in- 
determinacies in Western European folk-tale traditions (“once upon 
a time”).'° The Sabbath tale similarly unfolds in a fuzzy locale: an 
unnamed and therefore archetypal shtetl or, more exotically, a midber 
(desert, wilderness). The homeostasis and well-being of the initial sit- 
uation is emphasized,'” and the action only begins when a misfortune 
or privation compromises this stability. Often, the rupture is associated 
with a journey, as is the case with both of the Sabbath tales under con- 
sideration. Here, the Sabbath tale begins to diverge from the Russian 
wonder tale, for in Propp’s model the absence of the hero from home 
is associated with prohibitions, and “[t]he prohibition in folklore is 
always violated. Otherwise there would be no plot. Prohibition and vi- 
olation are a paired function.”'* Part and parcel of the Sabbath tale, 
by contrast, is the faithful upholding of a set of prohibitions—chiefly 
against carrying or traveling on the sacred day. Yet other aspects of 
the tales do run parallel: the presence of two archetypal kingdoms 
(matching up with Fichman’s binary between Jewish and gentile 
spaces and Pat’s implicit distinction between wilderness and civiliza- 
tion); the presence of donors or gift givers, including animals, who 
put themselves at the hero’s disposal;'? and the defining plot point of 
test and reward for the hero. The upholding of the Sabbath corre- 
sponds to this function, and the marriage and crowning typical of the 
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Russian wonder tale are replaced in Fichman’s tale by a new apprecia- 
tion for the ordinary domesticity that the resolution of the conflict 
restores and in Pat’s by the return to civilization. 


The Magic Lion 


The author of “The Magic Lion,” Yankev Pat (1890-1966), spent a long 
career working at the intersection of three Jewish causes: the workers’ 
movement, Yiddish literature, and the secular school system. His bi- 
ography remains spectral in English but assumes its fullness—and 
even grandeur—in Yiddish sources.”° Born to working-class parents 
in Bialystok, Pat was educated in musaryeshivas (academies emphasizing 
ethical self-cultivation) of Slobodka and Slutsk. After breaking with re- 
ligious observance, he worked as a weaver, was radicalized in the 
workers’ movement, and served time in tsarist jails. He would remain 
a Bund member from his twenties until his death. He was a natu- 
ral orator, “the leader of the Bontshe Shvaygs.”*! Beginning in his 
twenties, Pat was active in creating and leading institutions to care for 
and educate children, serving as secretary of the Vilna TSYSHO. His 
1935 visit to a Towarzystwo Ochrony Zdrowia Ludnosci Zydowskiej 
(Society for Safeguarding the Health of the Jewish Population) sum- 
mer camp with poet Avrom Reyzen is documented in a brief but vivid 
film recorded by travel agent Gustave Eisner.” The grainy footage 
shows the visiting luminaries surrounded by children, conversing with 
them, hearing musical performances, and watching folk-dance presen- 
tations. The same year, Pat collaborated with film director Aleksander 
Ford and Polish Communist and educator Wanda Wasilewska to help 
produce a feature-length film, part documentary and part narrative, 
about the Medem Sanatorium, the flagship children’s institution of 
the Bund.’ Pat lived in Warsaw from 1922 to 1938 and was quite ac- 
tive in the leadership of TSYSHO in both Vilna and Warsaw through- 
out the interwar period.”* He was also active as a polemicist of the 
left, writing for Socialist and Communist periodicals whose contribu- 
tors would wage rhetorical war in the literary journal Globus? against 
the anti-Communists (the Zeitlin brothers and Isaac Bashevis Singer). 
In addition to working as an educator, Pat was active as a children’s 
author and playwright in Warsaw in the 1920s.”° He also contributed 
to TSYSHO’s pedagogical-theory periodicals. Pat traveled widely to 
Israel, Western Europe, and the United States, where he arrived in 
1938 as a member of a delegation of the Jewish workers’ movement; 
when the war broke out, he remained in New York.?” Together with 
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the other delegates, he formed the Jewish Labor Committee and 
served as its secretary general until 1963. Pat helped to rescue labor 
leaders from the Nazis and agitated for the founding of Israel, in ad- 
dition to working for the Arbeter Ring throughout the war and postwar 
years. In 1945, Pat was among the first visitors to liberated Poland 
and the displaced-persons camps in Germany. After a debut novel 
and children’s stories published in Hebrew, Pat spent the rest of his 
career writing in Yiddish, in which he was a prolific author of short 
stories, children’s tales, articles, plays, novels, children’s plays, trav- 
elogues, polemics, criticism, essays, feuilletons, journalism, and text- 
books. There was scarcely a Yiddish publication in the world to which 
he did not contribute. Of special note is his series of children’s stories 
published between 1918 and 1921 in Bialystok and Warsaw.”® The 
Noah Cotsen Library of Yiddish Children’s Literature lists Pat as the 
author of eight works for children, including a detailed account of 
his various family members’ activities during the Holocaust, with an 
emphasis on the heroism of his niece, Hanceke.”® Immediately after 
the war, he returned to Europe, recording survivors’ narratives and 
reporting on his own travels in Ash un fayer: Iber di khurves fun Poyln 
(Ashes and Fire: Over the Ruins of Poland). In the 1950s, he worked 
to consolidate and preserve Yiddish culture by compiling a compen- 
dium of profiles on prominent writers, the contents of which reads 
like a who’s who of early twentieth-century Yiddish fiction, poetry, and 
criticism.” 

Pat published the story that concerns us, “The Magic Lion,” with the 
Warsaw house of A. Gitlin in 1921 as a freestanding storybook. The tale 
is set in motion when a rabbi must undertake a twelve-day journey 
through the desert wilderness on a life-or-death matter. Before setting 
out with an armed caravan, he contracts with one of the party’s leaders 
to rest with him over the Sabbath and then, together, to make up the 
lost time and rejoin the rest of the group. When that man abandons 
him, the rabbi decides to spend his Sabbath alone in the desert rather 
than violate the prohibition against travel. After his Sabbath evening 
prayers, a lion accosts him; instead of attacking, however, the beast 
befriends the rabbi, who includes the creature in his rituals and shares 
with him his humble Sabbath repasts. Once the rabbi recites the brief 
service marking the conclusion of the Sabbath, the lion signals to the 
rabbi to mount his back, and he gallops through the night until they 
catch up with the caravan. The lion then disappears into the wilderness, 
though the thunder of his footsteps lingers. 

Yankev Pat was by no means telling an original story. The aggadic 
collection first published in Basel as Dos mayse bukh includes several 
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tales wherein the protagonists are rewarded for honoring the Sabbath, 
but one of these appears to be a direct antecedent of Pat's story.”! 
Though three Jews are traveling together in this earlier tale, only the 
protagonist decides to pause and rest at the advent of the Sabbath. 
He is kept company by a friendly bear, who devours the pious man’s 
two feckless companions after the day’s conclusion. Of course, the 
wild beast in Pat’s and other more recent retellings is a lion rather 
than a bear. In medieval Jewish folklore, the lion motif was associated 
with themes of repayment and the sequence of potency—impotency- 
restored potency.” For example, Dos mayse bukh itself also includes 
the story of Rabbi Shmuel He-hasid, who rescues a lion from a pursu- 
ing leopard and then is invited to mount the beast, which transports 
him to his destination.*® It is hardly surprising that the motif of the 
beastly Sabbath companion was eventually combined with that of the 
lion. In 1802, Eliezer Paver rewrote several of the stories and homilies 
included in Dos mayse bukh and published them under the title Sefer 
hapleyes oder gerimte geshikhte (Book of Wonders, or the Famous History), 
which was reprinted more than 20 times through the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The story takes on new life as a Hasidic tale** 
that dates back in written form at least to an 1896 work published in 
Krakow’ and possibly all the way back to Moshe ben Menahem 
Mendl Raysher’s 1867 collection, Sha‘arei Yerushalayim.*® The sort of 
collection in which this story originally appeared in print was part of 
a publishing spurt in the last decade of the nineteenth century, a veri- 
table craze for mayses peyles/ploim, or wonder tales. In addition to the 
volume of Mayses noraim ve-niflaim (Wonder Tales) that appeared in 
Krakow in 1896, publications with similar titles sprang up in Munkacz, 
Krakow, and Lemberg within a few years of it. 

A more immediate antecedent appears to have been much closer 
at hand, however. In 1912, Ya‘akov Fichman, the same author who 
wrote the other Sabbath tale to which we shall turn below, published 
a chrestomathy, Far shul un folk (For School and Folk), intended for 
use in both “regular” and evening schools.*’ The third work in his 
collection, appearing in a section headed “beletristik un poezye,” 
(belles-lettres and poetry), is an unattributed /olks-mayse (folk tale) 
called “Der rov un der leyb” (The Rabbi and the Lion). The identical 
title appears in Pat’s 1921 storybook, not on the title page but on the 
following page as a sort of secondary title. Since they shared a pub- 
lisher (A. Gitlin), it is difficult to imagine that Pat was not familiar 
with the version of the story that appeared in Fichman’s chrestoma- 
thy. Thus, it will prove useful to juxtapose the two texts in order to 
identify Pat’s alterations to the folk story and to speculate about the 
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ideological or philosophical nuances that his departures from the 
earlier text might have introduced. 

Not only does Fichman’s 1912 folk tale already have in place the 
plot of the rabbi and lion spending the Sabbath together mutually 
unharmed, but in fact the narrative frame is significantly more detailed 
in the earlier story. Instead of transpiring in a vague desert locale, 
the folk tale explains that the Jews of Jerusalem (Sephardim, it spec- 
ifies, efficiently accounting for all the “exotic” elements present in 
the story) needed to send an emissary to the Jewish community of 
Egypt in order to solicit funds for the support of indigents and schol- 
ars. Thus, the rabbi of the tale is given a specific mission—charitable 
collection—that involves a specific itinerary through what must be the 
Sinai Desert. 

In Pat’s retelling, the protagonist undertakes a task of life-and-death 
importance (pikuah nefesh), but its nature is left unspecified. The caravan 
of other travelers is made up of Arabs (Arabver), not generic gentiles, 
and the leader of the party is identified as a sheikh (shakh). The 
rabbi’s original arrangement—the one that must fall through in order 
to create the conflict—is slightly different as well. In this version, the 
rabbi contracts with one individual member of the caravan to spend 
the Sabbath with him, whereas the earlier folk tale has him paying 
the sheikh to hold the entire caravan for him. When Friday afternoon 
arrives, however, the sheikh laughs at him and tells him he cannot 
hold up the entire caravan for one man. As he considers whether to 
travel on with the group or to rest alone for the Sabbath, the emissary 
in the folk tale couches his reasoning in more legalistic terms than 
Pat’s rabbi: his coming to harm in the desert is a matter of doubt 
(sofek), whereas violating the Sabbath laws would mean certain renun- 
ciation of his heavenly portion (oylem habe). Certainty overrules doubt 
in Jewish legal discourse. The folk tale also places more emphasis on 
the emissary’s interaction with other members of the caravan, who 
are divided between those who scoff at him as a madman and those 
who shake their heads in pity at his selfendangerment. 

Pat’s version emphasizes the companionship that develops between 
rabbi and lion. In the unattributed folk tale, the emissary eats and 
drinks all of his provisions himself, and the lion presents himself only 
after the traveler has finished his dinner. Pat has the rabbi share his 
bread, and the author also slips in the didactic and relatively minute 
halakhic detail that in the absence of wine, one might bless the Sabbath 
over the bread. In Pat’s story, the two figures “pray” together: the rabbi 
by reciting the Sabbath liturgy and the lion by roaring. Pat’s lion is al- 
together more anthropomorphic, eating the Sabbath meals, bellowing 
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his leonine prayers, and even going for a stroll (shpatsir) during the 
long, idle afternoon. Both versions feature the lion speeding the rabbi 
all through Saturday night to overtake the caravan, but the folk tale 
again emphasizes how they are received by the rest of the caravan 
party, and this detail presents the single most significant difference 
between the two versions. Not only does the sheikh humble himself 
and beg forgiveness for leaving the rabbi behind, but the wonder- 
struck onlookers acknowledge that a holy man is in their midst, and 
they confer upon him the moniker Ariel, meaning “lion of God.” 
And so, the story tells us in conclusion, “In the city of Hebron, there 
can be found to this day the Ariel family, which descends from that 
holy man.” The folk tale, at least as it appears in Fichman’s chrestom- 
athy, is an etiological tale explaining the surname of the Ariel family 
and its presence in Hebron (the staging place for the caravan). As 
such, and given the geographical specificity, this tale might not be a 
wonder tale at all according to a narrow definition; it might rather be 
counted as a fable.** What is important for our analysis is not to cate- 
gorize the tale strictly but to observe that Pat drops the narrative 
frame, ending the tale with the traveler’s dismount from his beastly 
chariot and the lion’s swift withdrawal from the scene. Presumably 
Pat excludes the material about the origins of the Ariel family because 
his audience is not a Hasidic one, and there is no reason why that 
etiology would hold any particular resonance or yield a frisson of dis- 
covery at the tale’s conclusion. To make the tale more general—by 
stripping it of spatial and identity markers—was to render it more 
mythopoeic. Ironically, removing some of the traces of the actual folk 
materials made Pat’s tale seem more stylized and folkloric than its 
antecedents. 


Sabbath in the Forest 


Ya‘akov Fichman (1881-1958) was chiefly known as a cultural Zionist.*? 
Born and educated in Bessarabia, he made his way as a young man 
and aspiring poet to the Odessa of Hayim Nahman Bialik. From 1903 
to 1911, when his first collection of Hebrew poetry was published, 
Fichman moved between Odessa and Warsaw. In 1912, the year that 
his chrestomathy appeared, he emigrated to Palestine. A return visit 
to Europe stranded him there until the war’s end, when he went back 
to Palestine. Over the course of his lifetime, Fichman spent long 
stretches in Warsaw and in Tel Aviv, finally settling in the latter city 
until his passing there in 1958. A member of Bialik’s circle, Fichman 
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is known for his lyric poetry in Hebrew and Yiddish, his contributions 
to the nascent body of children’s literature in both languages (though 
he was more prolific in Hebrew), and the invention of the Hebrew 
lullabye. Like Yankev Pat, he is well described by Moss’s term culturist: 
active and intentional in his relation to the culture he was helping to 
create."” 

Although Fichman did not write a great deal for children in Yiddish, 
a significant degree of prestige attached to what he did write. In 1924, 
his story “A Sabbath in the F orest”*! was published in Warsaw by Kultur- 
lige, a press with high artistic-literary aspirations and an aestheticist 
bent whose three pillars were “Yiddish popular education, Yiddish litera- 
ture, and Jewish art.”*” In Fichman’s story, an unlearned but pious tailor 
named Lipe is making his way home through the forest on a Friday 
when he gets caught in a blizzard. No sooner does Lipe set down his 
rucksack and recite the Friday afternoon prayers than a marble pal- 
ace arises before his eyes. Candles glowing in the windows beckon 
him to enter, and when he does, he moves among luxurious cham- 
bers, each of which is stocked with all the accoutrements of the Friday 
night meal and its attendant rituals. Lipe is utterly alone until, in the sixth 
and final chamber, he is greeted by a congregation of elders (zekenim), 
who hail him as a welcome guest at their prayers and meals. After spend- 
ing the Sabbath with them in harmony and comfort, he listens to the 
havdalah ceremony, whereupon the palace suddenly disappears, the bliz- 
zard abates, and he is just steps from his own shtetl, with his cozy home 
and humble shul. 

Fichman’s wonder tale shares many motifs with Hasidic antecedents, 
although his story appears to be more of an original creation and less 
of a straightforward reworking than Pat’s. Its geographical setting is 
similarly nonspecific, but this time the climate is wintry and eastern 
European rather than exotic and desert-like. If Pat preserved the 
“cuts” of the folk tale while altering its frame, then Fichman may be 
said to have done just the opposite.** Zikhron tov (Good Memory), a 
collection of Hasidic tales collected by Yitskhok Landau and published 
in Pietrkow in 1892 includes a story about the Seer of Lublin.** One 
Saturday night, the Lubliner sets out for the forest in order to enjoy 
melave malkah, the wistful yet festive meal that accompanies the depar- 
ture of the Sabbath Queen, when a storm brings rain and cold. He takes 
refuge in a well-lit house in the woods and is revived by its warmth.” 
But while he waits out the storm, he encounters a beautiful woman 
bent on seduction. The moment he definitively rejects her advances, 
the sage immediately sees “that it was all imaginary in order to test 
him [raah sheha-kol dimyon kedei le-nasoto].” There is in fact no forest, 
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no house, and no woman, and the tale concludes with him standing 
on the path to his destination. Fichman’s story shifts the emphasis 
to the Sabbath and its observance, but the important parallels are the 
enchanted domicile glowing in the stormy forest and its immediate dis- 
appearance after the hero has met the challenge, be it keeping the 
Sabbath or resisting seduction. 

Broadly speaking, the forest is a liminal place of uncertainty and 
danger, and this is certainly true in Jewish folk and high literature. 
The forest figures in Hasidic tales about apostasy, attempted rape, 
and cannibalism and is frightening enough to require the composi- 
tion of an amulet specifically against “fear of the forest.”*° For S. Y. 
Abramovitsh’s Mendele, the nighttime forest holds out “the wildest and 
most frightening notions.”*” Even for Sholem Aleichem’s Tevye, the 
forest is a site of uncertainty, fluid identity, and vulnerability, a stretch 
to be traversed—as with Fichman’s tailor—between opposing certain- 
ties. At the same time, we ought to note that the forest features posi- 
tively in Hasidic literature as a site for seclusion in prayer (hisboydedes) 
and in connection with the recognition of the 36 hidden righteous, 
the small cadre of humble, holy individuals by whose merit the world 
is sustained according to Jewish legend. Even these more positive as- 
sociations, however, rely on the forest’s capacity for concealment. In 
Fichman’s tale, the space surrounding the forest is starkly binary: on 
one side lies Lipe’s familiar shtetl and on the other the non-Jewish 
peasant villages where he works as an itinerant tailor and patcher. 
The divagation between home and away corresponds, in turn, to those 
between Sabbath and workday, protected and exposed, inside and 
outside,** and Jewish and gentile. It is telling that Fichman, a cultural 
Zionist, was invested as late as 1924 in imagining Jewish existence so 
dichotomously. A similar starkness obtains with respect to his concep- 
tualization of Sabbath observance itself. Lipe fears not only being 
caught in whiteout blizzard conditions but also that the Sabbath will 
Jarshtert vern—be disturbed, spoiled, or thwarted. At the otherwise tri- 
umphant conclusion of the tale, his only regret is that his wife’s Sabbath 
has been farshtert. The rabbinic protagonist of Pat’s story has similar 
qualms about being mekhalel Shabes (in violation of the Sabbath), and 
it is notable that both stories imagine this possibility in negative terms 
rather articulating a positive ideal of ophitn Shabes (keeping or uphold- 
ing the Sabbath). 

Fichman’s punchline at the conclusion of the story enacts a sort of 
martial-arts maneuver on the wonder tale itself, using its own weight 
to overturn its signification. Lipe spends the most materially luxurious, 
ritually fulfilling Sabbath imaginable, only to realize in its aftermath 
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that the tunes favored by the holy zekenim in their palace are the same 
ones he knows from his ordinary shibl (a small, informal synagogue), 
and the lavish, magical meal delights him with the same flavors found 
in the humble dishes that his wife Nekhame prepares week after week. 
Thus the cumulative weight of the enchanted palace—and all the pre- 
cious vessels and luxurious furnishings that it contains—is commensu- 
rate with, if not subordinated to, the homely rituals of Lipe’s regular 
Sabbaths. Who needs a magical palace, Fichman seems to suggest, 
when the properties of the Sabbath itself are so elevating and divinely 
magical? To reply to his question with another question, Why would 
a cultural Zionist impart this message to pupils in a socialist-Yiddishist 
school system? 


Why the Sabbath? 


Fichman’s story literalizes the image of “a palace in time,” Abraham 
Joshua Heschel’s signature designation for the Sabbath.*? Heschel 
claims that “[t]he meaning of the Sabbath is to celebrate time rather 
than space.”°? For members of a deterritorialized nation, there is a 
certain allure to investing in a temporal edifice from which none 
might banish or exclude them. As a particularist practice, robust Sabbath 
observance valorizes the minority and subaltern status of European 
Jews, celebrating their identity as, in the title phrase of another chil- 
dren’s anthology, “kleyne in der groyser velt” (little ones in the big 
world).”' Both stories under consideration here set off their protago- 
nists’ concern to keep the Sabbath against the backdrop of non-Jews 
who do not share the urgency of their scheduling needs. But demar- 
cated as a palace in time, the Sabbath also represents a subversion of 
the capitalist ethos wherein time is money. In Pat’s story, the Sabbath 
is an occasion for the leisurely contemplation of nature, whereas in 
Fichman’s it is a day to privilege family above getting and spending or 
even just working to subsist. The worker’s empowered relationship to 
time and prerogative to cease labor are the linchpins of a socialist cri- 
tique of capitalism. 

Not only did the Sabbath tale speak to these politically and philo- 
sophically immediate concerns, but it also laid compelling claim to a 
usable Jewish past,” even as it contained Jewish religious heritage 
and relegated it safely to the past. The stylized protagonists of these 
stories are distinctly retrograde.” Pat’s characterization of his hero is 
telling in this regard: “A long time ago, there lived a great rabbi who 
always kept the Sabbath faithfully and never forgot to act as it is written 
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in the Torah and the holy books.”** This characterization presents a 
fairly distant if sanguine view of Jewish religious observance, as if “the 
Torah,” broadly understood, were absolute and monolithic. An ob- 
server at closer range would likely have recognized that a halakhic 
lifestyle tends to be conceived of in more multifarious terms by its 
practitioners and is therefore not easily given to such breezy summa- 
tion. Although the stories contain a great deal of embedded instruction 
about the laws and rituals of the Sabbath (each mentions kiddush, 
havdalah, prayer services, etc.), their authors’ purpose was likely not 
to raise a generation of strict sabbatarians. As David Fishman points 
out regarding another chrestomathy of 1912, the seminal Dos yidishe 
vort (The Yiddish Word), 


the book did not teach children to perform the Sabbath or holiday rituals 
per se or intend for them to return to the lifestyle of the nineteenth-century 
shtetl. It attempted to implant in them favorable images of the rituals, 
figures, and objects of the old way of life as part of their Jewish national 
consciousness.” 


Pat and Fichman contributed to the rearing not of a generation of 
Sabbath observers but rather of a generation of future Sabbath nostal- 
gists, who would feel a sense of connection and belonging to this par- 
ticularist island in time but would likely not choose to dwell upon it 
every seven days. Since the Yiddish schools were staunchly secularist, 
they incorporated much traditional Jewish content that had been re- 
cast as folklore and folk literature.°° The lines between secular and 
religious, Fishman insists, were fuzzier than might first appear: “Con- 
ventional wisdom has it that the Yiddishists were archsecularists, that 
they rejected traditional Judaism in its entirety and sought to replace 
it with a new, modern European culture in Yiddish. This image is a 
simplification and distortion, more a caricature than a portrait.”°7 The 
bridge between traditional religiosity and the secular Jewish present 
was made of folklore. 


The Folkloric Sabbath 


Under the rubric of folklore, it was acceptable for secularizing cul- 
turists to cherish the Sabbath as a national patrimony.”® Beginning in 
the 1920s, the collection of authentic folkloric materials was a wide- 
spread grass-roots prerogative; some of the topics for collection and 
scrutiny had to do with children and their experiences, and these 
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resources were used in turn in Yiddish schools.” The folkloric was 
also considered a wellspring of inspiration at the loftiest reaches of 
high culture. We might trace an entire literary genealogy of modern- 
ist heirs to the protomodernist Reb Nakhmen, with his folklorizing, 
neoromantic tales of rivers and deserts, princesses, kings, beggars, 
and enchantment. Maskilic writer I. M. Dik embedded “a veritable 
encyclopedia of Eastern European Jewish folklore”®? in his fiction. 
The three “classic” Yiddish writers (S. Y. Abramovitsh, Y. L. Peretz, and 
Sholem Rabinovitsh) all wrote in folkloric modes, each inflected with 
its own distinctive sensibility. Eliezer Shteynbarg animated his verse 
fables with imagery and situations from the demotic shtetl, and the 
lyric poet Itsik Manger reimagined the biblical past as a folk source 
and transposed it onto Jewish eastern Europe. Indeed the ethno- 
graphically inclined S. An-sky explicitly promulgated Hasidic folk- 
lore as the essence of Jewish culture, akin to a new Oral Torah.°! By 
this reckoning, ethnographers and folklorists, as well as the belletris- 
tic authors who utilized folk materials, were the people’s new secular 
sages. 

“Secular writers,” notes Biale, “sometimes claimed that the histori- 
cal culture of the folk, as opposed to that of the rabbis, could inspire 
a nonreligious renaissance of Jewish culture in the modern period.” 
Ironically, the “historical culture of the folk” often thematized rabbis 
and other figures of piety. Hasidic culture, well established for over 
two centuries, had already introduced a robust strain of populism 
into discourse about rabbis and religious devotion. In his neo-Hasidic 
tales, Y. L. Peretz found a way to marshal the energies this populism 
released, foregrounding interpersonal kindness and acts of ethical su- 
pererogation and displacing scholarly erudition and other trappings 
of rabbinic elitism.® > An-sky enacted a similar transformation of tal- 
mudic and Hasidic folk materials. Yet the Sabbath wonder tales un- 
der discussion here do not entirely conform to the convention; they 
celebrate punctilious observance of the Sabbath rituals, not only the 
marking of the day through positive ritual performances ie also ab- 
horrence of the notion of violating the day’s prohibitions.°° Whereas 
the humanistic Peretz always underscores bein adam le-havero (the in- 
terpersonal), these stories unabashedly privilege bein adam la-makom 
(between humans and God) by removing almost all human actors be- 
sides their protagonists. 

One marker of high-culture folklore is lyricism about the natural 
world. In a sketch that S. Y. Abramovitsh ultimately used to introduce 
his collected works, the author presents his mediating alter ego Mendele 
as a romantic, lovesick for the beauties of nature: 
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As for going to do tashlikh, such a serious Jewish ritual, to shake off our sins 
—for me it becomes a lovely walk. When I’m supposed to be saying all those 
words, my eyes look up the river, over the green muck, which surrounds it 
on either side a long way into the distance. And maybe I see a running, bab- 
bling brook, proudly swimming geese, a little blowing wind, tall, whispering 
reeds, and the brook douses and reflects a hoshanah-willow, as its branches 
bend into the water. The sky is clear, the air fresh, a godly silence is in the 
valleys, hills, and groves all around. Something draws my soul, it longs, 
craves—Oh, Master of the Universe!—only I don’t know what. . . . My heart 
is off for a stroll. In field and forest, I am not at all what I am in the city: ’m 
free, slipped from the yoke. What is wife, what is child, what is Jew, what is 
worry? I rejoice, yearn for the delight of the Almighty’s works, I give myself 
over to my senses and become inebriated with God’s beautiful world!®© 


How similar this seems, at first blush, to the tone Fichman uses to de- 
scribe the tailor Lipe, as he wraps up the work week of a summer Friday: 


From the very moment he set out for home, he could feel all the cares 
of the week leave him, and his heart would fill with the joy of the holy 
day. This was especially true in the beautiful summer weather, when the 
fields were so green and fragrant they seemed to sing, and God himself 
took pleasure in the little world he had created.°” 


However, a dramatic transformation had taken place during the 
half-century that separates these two texts. Abramovitsh ironically la- 
bels his mouthpiece’s weakness for the natural world an “affliction” 
or “pathology.” By the 1920s, that veil of irony had fallen away, and 
lyricism about the natural world, in sync with Jewish observance, was 
celebrated as an earnest ideal. Instead of feeling a tension between 
religious duty and the seductive delights of nature, as does Mendele, 
Lipe integrates his anticipation of the Sabbath rest with his apprecia- 
tion of the natural world through which he passes on his way home. 
Whereas Abramovitsh presents a conflict between nature and culture, 
Fichman and his contemporaries reorder Jewish experience to present 
nature as culture. Indeed, modernizing Jewish culturists employed lyri- 
cal descriptions of the natural world, especially the Sabbath and holi- 
days, in order to synchronize Jewish liturgical time with natural time 
as marked by universally recognized days and seasons.” Yankev Pat’s 
desert-bound rabbi presumably mirrors the omniscient narrator’s evi- 
dent satisfaction in the Friday sunset: 


As with every dusk, one side of the sky—the western side—glowed a won- 
derful red, and the sun set in a golden sea and withdrew itself into night, 
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while on the eastern side of the sky, the darkness was heavy with lonesome 
shadows. From the east blew an evening wind that wafted the night clouds 
about the sky.°? 


Surely it is only because of his unusually exposed situation that the 
protagonist has leisure and opportunity to notice the dramatic sunset; 
were he at home, he would likely be inside the synagogue praying with 
a quorum at that time of day.’° 

Not only is this lyricism lavished on the natural world, but Fichman 
extends it to ritual observance as well. When Lipe finally enters the 
chamber where the elders are singing the psalms that greet the Sabbath, 
the narrator observes, 


Suddenly he could hear a soft song arising from somewhere, floating 
from afar and coming closer. And what a song—a tenor so pure it would 
break your heart, then a moment of silence, falling like soft dewdrops 
and pouring out like a lively stream amid the grassy steppe. The song 
arose from the depths and spread itself, like the wings of a mighty bird, 
over all the chambers of the palace, reaching higher and higher. Lipe 
didn’t move a muscle but let the sweet song pour into every part of him. It 
lifted him up and carried him around like a light feather. He was amazed 
that the melody seemed so familiar. Couldn’t he have sworn he’d heard it 
once in his own little synagogue?” 


In its intricate interweaving of nature imagery (dewdrops, stream, 
steppe) with prayer imagery, this passage stretches toward the sublime. 
In doing so, it supports a second, more adult reading of Lipe’s jour- 
ney: perhaps the Sabbath respite that he finds is his eternal rest. The 
most poetically sophisticated children’s literature (as opposed to the 
most linguistically elaborate) is bisemic,” or intended to be interpreted 
on different levels by child and adult readers.” The aftermath of Lipe’s 
Sabbath in the forest may be read, in the manner of Peretz’s “Bontshe 
shvayg” (Bontshe the Silent)—but with considerably more tenderness 
and optimism—as a secular meditation on the Jewish afterlife. 


Yiddish Culture and the Invention of Childhood 


Although some Yiddish children’s texts encoded adult messages, there 
was commonly assumed to be an affinity between folklore and youth 
culture. As Hans-Heino Ewers observes, “In terms of their poetic and 
literary competence, ‘youth’ and ‘folk’ are on the same level, no matter 
how different they may be in other respects.””4 This attitude, the vestige 
of a time before the “invention of childhood,” is equally chauvinistic 
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toward both children and adults. A more positive spin on the natural 
kinship between folksiness and children’s literature was articulated by 
Boris Levinson, a Bundist educational theorist who maintained that 
Yiddish language alone was insufficient as a basis for Yiddish cultural 
flourishing; Jewish rituals must be transposed to a secular key. Accord- 
ing to Fishman’s account, 


Levinson argued that the developmental and psychological needs of Jewish 
children demanded that they have moments of elevation and joy, such as 
the Jewish holidays, to break with the grayness of everyday life. And as for 
literature and reading material, young children were attracted to stories of 
the mysterious, the fantastic, and the heroic.” 


These elements are on rich display in the wonder tale and other folk 
forms. 

Yiddish cultural production often seems belated in relation to that of 
coterritorial nations, but the chronological gap with respect to the rise 
of children’s literature was shorter than usual, since, as Zohar Shavit 
reminds us, “the whole industry of children’s books began to flourish 
only in the second half of the nineteenth century.””© Only once it was 
commonly acknowledged that children occupied a unique set of cog- 
nitive and emotional circumstances were they understood to require 
—or at least to benefit from—specially designed reading materials. 
Not only did Yiddish children’s literature arise amidst a welter of 
ideological forces buffeting the Ashkenazi world, but it also emerged 
at a moment when the burgeoning field of psychology was prompting 
a renegotiation of the meaning of childhood. Families and educators 
alike partook of new understandings of maturation and development. 
Relatively plastic thinkers, children as laboratory specimens (which 
they were to pioneering child psychologist Jean Piaget) could offer 
special insight into “development and three themes that predominate 
in relation to it: rationality, naturalness, and universality.””” Children 
might be studied almost ethnographically or anthropologically, as spec- 
imens from another time and place: “Representatives of pre-rational 
phases, children of various ages were used to discover the sequential 
process of the emergent rationality of ‘the child.”’* Colin Heywood 
describes the developmental focus that prevailed during the early 
days of child psychology: 


Until the 1960s . . . researchers saw the child as an “incomplete organism” 
which developed in different directions in response to different stimuli. 
Again, adulthood was the critical stage of life for which childhood was 
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merely a preparation. All the emphasis in anthropology, psychology, psy- 
choanalysis and sociology was on development and socialization. What mattered 
was finding ways of turning the immature, irrational, incompetent, asocial 
and acultural child into a mature, rational, competent, social and auton- 
omous adult.” 


Development was understood to bridge the biological and the social, 
so that the passage from “savage” to “civilized” that received so much 
attention in a colonial world was paralleled by the passage from child- 
hood to adulthood. 

Not only were Jewish educators and educational theorists keenly 
aware of the fruits of child psychology, but they actively theorized about 
how these insights might apply to pedagogy—and by all the evidence, 
they applied the theories in their work. Part of the explanation for a 
departure from doctrinaire socialism in Yiddish children’s literature 
was surely its fertile pedagogical-theoretical discourse across several 
journals. The evidence, according to Moss, points away from the idea 
of the Jewish educator as “proverbial instiller of national patriotism.” A 
child was not generally regarded as a passive vessel waiting to be filled 
by various nation-building or reformist ideologies “but a budding in- 
dividuality deserving access to the full range of human experience.”*” 


Ontogeny Recapitulates Phylogeny 


Throughout and beyond the 1920s, the impress of the developmental 
master narrative was very strong with respect to the Jewish culture of 
childhood and the Yiddish literature that it produced. The Haskalah 
had envisioned the maturation of the folk from naiveté to sophistica- 
tion, which was imagined to correspond to the passage from childhood 
to adulthood. Thus there may have been an implicit expectation that 
each individual must move from piety to freethinking as an aspect of 
his or her process of developmental maturation. Though the ultimate 
aspiration might have been toward cosmopolitan universalism, there 
was nevertheless a heuristic or pedagogical desideratum to first “know 
your own” by foregrounding the materials of Jewish tradition for chil- 
dren, however secularized or modernized. This was the impulse in- 
forming what became the most common method of organization for 
the school chrestomathies: to trace an arc from the distinctively and 
particularly Jewish to the universal. In Dos yidishe vort, the first major 
school anthology, for example, “The first volume’s subtitle, and its 
organizing principle, was The Jewish Shtetl, the Seasons of the Year, 
and the Holidays.”*! 
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One speculative theory about the piety evident in the Sabbath 
tales, despite their provenance, is that chapbooks intended for home 
use might range further into a Jewish religious worldview than the 
anthologies and chrestomathies authorized for school use.*” The de- 
velopment from piety to freethinking might in turn be mirrored by 
the movement from home to school and thence to community and 
nation. We might imagine that the format and genre of the books 
aligned with the settings in which they were to be read. The Yiddish 
publishing world might be subtly signaling families that their children 
might relish a Sabbath tale during their free time at home but not in 
school. However, Fichman’s inclusion of “The Rabbi and the Lion” in 
Far shul un folk would seem to belie this theory. 

In his editor’s introduction to that volume, Fichman bemoans the 
difficulty of bridging the demands of shul and folk, that is, “regular” 
and evening schools. He complains that the mandate to satisfy both 
kinds of reader (schoolchild and working-class adult) has “foreclosed 
the possibility of holding fast to a certain program, and set a different 
stamp” on the book, without specifying what he thinks has been lost. 
The solution he hits upon is aestheticism; he avers an unyielding 
commitment to gathering only works of high aesthetic merit, for “to 
educate children on artistic works means to educate them on true 
works, for only in authentic [ekhi] art do the deep truths of life, morality, 
and beauty express themselves.”*? It would be all too easy, in a moment 
steeped in folkloric consciousness, to reduce the corpus of Yiddish 
children’s literature to a set of ethnographic data points. The critic 
and theorist Shmuel Niger explicitly warned against this tendency, 
asserting that only the “aesthetic” interest in folklore could ultimately 
nourish and regenerate the Jewish people: 


[It is] more than a “key” [to the psychology of the “folk”]. For us, it is a 
treasure, something which we wish to enjoy in itself. We seek in it not 
the soul of the people but an additional soul [neshome yesera]. We treasure 
it according to the artistic pleasure, not the scientific utility, which it 
brings us.** 


Here again, now in a theoretical vein, is the dialectical tension between 
religion and secularity in the quest for an authentic, modern yidishkeyt. 
The functionalist, flatly ethnographic interest in Jewish folklore bespoke, 
to Niger, the workaday, whereas the aesthetic interest was, Sabbath-like, 
both ornamental and refreshing. It was an additional soul present 
only on the Sabbath, a treasure to be valued beyond its instrumental 
use: obviously the harbingers of the brave new secular world were not 
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entirely ready to dispense with the Sabbath and all that it represented 
to them. 


Notes 


I am grateful to Jeremy Dauber for inviting me to speak about this research at 
Columbia University’s Institute for Israel and Jewish Studies in March 2014 
and to Marc Caplan, Dovid Fishman, and Mikhail Krutikov for commenting 
on an early draft of this article. The anonymous readers have my gratitude 

for their penetrating suggestions as well. Unless otherwise indicated, all trans- 
lations are mine. 


1 “Fed by mass emigration, urbanization, and economic upheaval, social rev- 
olution and nationalism in both their Jewish and non-Jewish forms captured 
the Jewish street. Bundism, territorialism, communism, and liberal- 
ism joined Zionism as political answers to the crisis of late-nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century Jewish life. All sought salvation in some form 
of politics, and all did so in conscious opposition to traditional religion”; 
David Biale, Not in the Heavens: The Tradition of Jewish Secular Thought 
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Nationalism and the Russian Jews, 1862-1917 (Cambridge, Engl., 1981); 
Miriam Eisenstein, Jewish Schools in Poland, 1919-1939 (New York, 1950); 
Daniel Blatman, “Bund,” YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe, 
July 30, 2010, http://www.yivoencyclopedia.com/article.aspx/Bund 
(accessed Noy. 16, 2015); and Joshua D. Zimmerman, “TSYSHO,” 

YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe, Oct. 29, 2010, http://www 
-yivoencyclopedia.com/article.aspx/Tsysho (accessed Nov. 16, 2015). 

4 Adina Bar-El, “‘Grininke Beymelekh’: Ha-hathalah; Le-toledotav shel ‘iton 
yeladim yidi be-Polin,” Kesher 27 (May 2000): 99-106; idem, “Ha-hinukh 
ha-hiloni be-Yidish bi-tehilat ha-meah ha-‘esrim u-mekomo be-hitpathut 
sifrut ha-yeladim,” Dor le-dor 23 (2003): 7-16; idem, Bein ha-etsim ha-yerakrakim: 
Ttonar yeladim be-Torit uve-Yidish be-Folin, 1915-1939 (Jerusalem, 2006); 
Shmuel Niger, “Vegn yidisher kinder-literatur,” in Shul-almanakh (Philadelphia, 
1935), 188-95; Chone Shmeruk, “Sholem-Aleykhem un di onheybn 
fun der yidisher literatur far kinder,” Di goldene keyt 112 (1984): 39-53; 
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idem, “Madrikh le-sifrut ha-yeladim be-Yidish,” Kiryat sefer 64, no. 1 (1993): 
327-29. 

See Chone Shmeruk, “Yiddish Adaptations of Children’s Stories from 
World Literature,” in Studies in Contemporary Jewry, Volume VI: Art and Its 
Uses; The Visual Image and Modern Jewish Society, ed. E. Mendelsohn and R. I. 
Cohen (Oxford, 1990), 186-200. And in Hebrew, see Chone Shmeruk, 
“Tyunim be-darkhei ha-kelitah shel sifrut-yeladim lo-yehudit be-Yidish,” 
in ‘Tyunim be-sifrut: Devarim she-neemru be-‘erev li-khevod Dov Sadan bi-melot 
lo shemonim ve-hamesh shanah (Jerusalem, 1988), 59-87. 

Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 205. 

Ibid. 

For a sampling of Yiddish children’s literature without distinctively Jewish 
content, see the works of Leyb Kvitko, Moyshe Kulbak, Itzik Kipnis, Moyshe 
Nadir, Sandor Barta, Lit-man, and Judah Steinberg (Yehuda Shteynbarg). 
Over seven hundred works of Yiddish children’s literature are digitized and 
available through the Steven Spielberg Digital Library of the National 
Yiddish Book Center (http://www.yiddishbookcenter.org/books/search); 
English-language synopses are available in the online Noah Cotsen Library 
of Yiddish Children’s Literature (http://www.yiddishbookcenter.org 
/yiddish-book-centers-noah-cotsen-library-yiddish-children %E2%80 
%99s-literature). 

“In literary publishing for children, where the object was manifestly 

the direct shaping of the reader, the leading writers, critics, and pub- 
lishers of both camps [Hebrew and Yiddish] inclined decisively away from 
direct strategies of national subject formation”; Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 
204-5. 

Ibid., 78. 

Biale, Not in the Heavens, 2. 

Propp developed his account over several works, beginning with his 
watershed Morphology of the Folktale in 1928, continuing throughout his 
career, and culminating with the more recently published synthetic work 
The Russian Folktale (1984). To access these works in English, see Vladimir 
Propp, Morphology of the Folktale, ed. Louis A. Wagner (Austin, Tex., 2003); 
idem, Theory and History of Folklore, ed. Anatoly Liberman, trans. Ariadna Y. 
Martin and Richard P. Martin (Minneapolis, Minn., 1984); and idem, 
The Russian Folktale, ed. and trans. Sibelan Forrester (Detroit, Mich., 2012). 
Ibid., 147-224. 

These stories are distinctively Jewish insofar as they hinge on the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath according to Jewish law in a Jewish cultural milieu. 
Though a comparison might prove instructive, holiday tales within Russian, 
Slavic, and other non-Jewish folk traditions that function analogously to 
the Jewish Sabbath tale lie beyond the scope of this treatment. 

This feature also recalls Mikhail Bakhtin’s description of the Greek romance, 
wherein the hero moves laterally through an unmarked and unspecified 
but vast spatial expanse; see Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, ed. 
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Michael Holquist, trans. Caryl Emerson and Michael Holquist (Austin, 
Tex., 1981), 105-7. 

Propp, Russian Folktale, 151. 

Ibid., 152. 

Ibid., 153. 

Ibid., 159. 

See Yeshayahu Shpigl, “Pat, Yankev” in Leksikon fun der nayer yidisher 
literatur, ed. Shmuel Niger and Jacob Shatzky, 8 vols. (New York, 1961) 8: 
70-74. A gloss is provided by Jack Kugelmass in the David W. Belin Lecture 
in American Jewish Affairs, Mar. 12, 2013, University of Michigan, pub- 
lished as Sifting the Ruins: Emigré Jewish Journalists’ Return Visits to the Old 
Country, 1946-1948 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 2013), 14. At New York University’s 
Tamiment Library and Robert F. Wagner Labor Archives (WAG.127), it 
is possible to consult three boxes of archival material, including Pat’s vo- 
luminous correspondence and records of the activities of the Jewish Labor 
Committee and of Pat’s efforts on behalf of displaced persons after 

the Holocaust. Unfortunately, the archive offers scant material about his 
life before arriving in America, the period when he wrote the tale with 
which this article is concerned. 

Shpigl, “Pat,” 70. As the protagonist of Y. L. Peretz’s eponymous and 
widely popular short story, the phrase Bontshe shvayg, or Bontshe the Silent, 
came to signify an overlooked underdog unaccustomed to receiving his 
due. “Bontsye Shvayg” first appeared in Y. L. Perets, ed., Literatur un lebn: 
A zaml-bukh far literature un gezelshaft (Warsaw, 1894). A treatment of the 
story and a record of its publication and translation history may be found 
in David Neal Miller, “Y. L. Perets’ “Bontsye Shvayg”: Perspectives on Pas- 
sivity,” Slavic and East European Journal 18, no. 1 (1974): 41-46. 

Gustave Eisner, TOZ Summer Camp, Vilna, Poland, 1935, silent film, 
http://www. yivoencyclopedia.org/search.aspx?query=pat (accessed 
Nov. 16, 2015). 

The film is called Mir kumen on (English title, Children Must Laugh) and 

is described in Gertrud Pickhan, “Medem Sanatorium,” YIVO Encyclopedia 
of Jews in Eastern Europe, Aug. 30, 2010, http://www.yivoencyclopedia.org 
/article.aspx/Medem_Sanatorium (accessed Nov. 16, 2015). 

Shpigl, “Pat,” 70. 

See Nathan Cohn, “Globus,” in YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe, 
Aug. 9, 2010, http://www.yivoencyclopedia.org/article.aspx/Globus 
(accessed Nov. 16, 2015). 

YIVO houses a photograph of an actor in costume for In goldenem-land 
(In a Golden Land) by Yankev Pat, Warsaw, ca. 1920s, http://www 
.yivoencyclopedia.org/search.aspx?query=pat (accessed Noy. 16, 2015). 
Shpigl, “Pat,” 70. 

Ibid., 72. 

See http://www.yiddishbookcenter.org/noah-cotsen-library. 
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See Yankev Pat, Shmuesn mit yidishe shrayber (New York, 1954). A version 
about writers living in Israel followed in 1960; see Yankev Pat, Shmuesn mit 
shrayber in yisroel (New York, 1960). 

See Moses Gaster, ed. and trans., Ma‘aseh Book: Book of Jewish Tales and 
Legends, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1934), 1: 252-54 (tale 138). A facsimile of 
the original Yiddish was annotated and translated into French and pub- 
lished as a lavish bilingual edition by Astrid Starck, Un beau livre d’histoires 
(Basel, 2004), 312-14. 

Regarding the medieval motif and its contexts and meanings, see the 
analysis of Jeremy Dauber, Jn the Demon’s Bedroom: Yiddish Literature and 
the Early Modern (New Haven, Conn., 2010), 109-10, 131-34. 

Gaster, Ma‘aseh Book, 1: 319-20 (tale 159). 

See Eli Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale: History, Genre, Meaning, trans. Jacqueline 
S. Teitelbaum (Bloomington, Ind., 1999), 371-407, for a discussion of the 
folkloric aspects of Hasidic literature. 

See Gedalia Nigal, Leksikon ha-sipur ha-hasidi, (Jerusalem, 2005), 31, and 
idem, Hasidic Narrative: Its History and Themes (Jerusalem, 1981). 

Nigal, Leksikon, 31, and idem, Hasidic Narrative, refer us to Moshe Raysher’s 
collection, Sha‘arei Yerushalayim (Jerusalem, 1967 [1st ed., 1867]). 
Yankev Fichman, Far shul un folk: Khrestomatye (Warsaw, 1912), 9-10. 
Dauber, In the Demon’s Bedroom, 47-48, 108-9, takes great care with the 
generic distinctions. Pat’s version of this story is a folk tale rather than a 
fable, as its essential purpose is not to explain some aspect of why the 
world is the way it is. 

Most biographical material on Fichman is available only in Hebrew. 
See Yisrael Zamora, ed., ‘Arugot: Kovets lezikhro shel Ya‘akov Fikhman, 2 vols. 
(Tel Aviv, 1973-83); Hillel Barzel, Shirat ha-tehiyah: Omanei ha-zaner (Tel 
Aviv, 1997), 452-553; Nurit Govrin, ed., Ya‘akov Fikhman: Mivhar maamvrei 
bikoret ‘al yetsirato (Tel Aviv, 1971); Getzel Kressel, “Fikhman, Ya‘akov,” in 
Leksikon ha-sifrut ha-%torit ba-dorot ha-aharonim, ed. Getzel Kressel (Merhavyah, 
1976), 602-8; and Zvi Luz, Shirat Ya‘akouv Fikhman: Monografiyah (Tel Aviv, 
1989). In English, see Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 177-80, 212-13, and Nurit 
Govrin, “Fichmann, Ya‘akov,” YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe, 
Aug. 6, 2010, http://www.yivoencyclopedia.org/article.aspx/Fichmann 
_Yaakov (accessed Nov. 16, 2015). 

Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 8. 

The story may be accessed electronically through the Steven Spielberg 
Digital Library, https://archive.org/details/nybc213346. My translation 
appears as Jacob Fichman, “A Sabbath in the Forest,” trans. Miriam Udel, 
Pakn Treger, special translation issue, ed. Lawrence Rosenwald, 2014 
(5774), http://www.yiddishbookcenter.org/pakn-treger/05-14/2014 
-pakn-treger-translation-issue /a-sabbath-in-the-forest (accessed Nov. 16, 
2015). 

Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 77. 
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This is somewhat speculative, for I cannot rule out another antecedent, 
closer in content to the story about the Lubliner, recounted below. 
Yitskhok Landau, Zikhron tov (Pietrkow, 1892), 17 (siman 20). 

This is a very ancient motif whose resonance for many readers or listeners 
might be traced to the birah doleket, the illuminated house that Abraham 
sees on his travels; see Bereshit Rabba 39a. 

Nigal, Leksikon, 76, 168, 239, 244. 

S. Y. Abramovitsh, Tales of Mendele the Book Peddler: Fishke the Lame and 
Benjamin the Third, ed. Dan Miron and Ken Frieden, trans. Ted Gorelick 
and Hillel Halkin (New York, 1996), 83. 

Yassif, Hebrew Folktale, 405-6, takes up the significance of the inside/outside 
dichotomy in the traditional Hasidic tale. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Sabbath: lis Meaning for Modern Man (New York, 
1951); on the phrase “a palace in time,” see pp. 12-25. 

Heschel, Sabbath, 10. 

See Leah Kapilowitz Hofman, Kleyne in der groyser velt (New York, 1920). 
David Roskies has elaborated this idea in a series of lectures entitled The 
Jewish Search for a Usable Past (Bloomington, Ind., 1999). 

This tendency may be contrasted with postwar Yiddish children’s litera- 
ture published in the Americas, which often represented contemporary 
children observing the holidays realistically, even in a nontraditional 
milieu. For an example, see the holiday anthology of Zina Rabinowitz, 
Der liber yontef (New York, 1958). 

Yankev Pat, “Der vunderlekher leyb.” 

See Fishman, Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 106. 

Ibid., x. 

Ibid., 100. Fishman also notes, “[T]he break between traditional Judaism 
and secular Yiddish nationalism was far from total and was often less dramatic 
in practice than in theory” (ix). 

“[F]olklore was elevated to the status of the Jews’ most precious national 
treasure, since it was the truest expression of the folk spirit”; Fishman, 
Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 100. 

See Gottesman, Defining the Yiddish Nation, 125. 

Dan Miron, “Folklore and Antifolklore in the Yiddish Fiction of the 
Haskala,” in Studies in Jewish Folklore, ed. Frank Talmage (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1980), 223. 

The rhetoric of folklore as Oral Torah is not unique to An-sky. For a treat- 
ment of its application by Shmuel Niger to the work of Y. L. Peretz, see 
Mark W. Kiel, “Vox Populi, Vox Dei: The Centrality of Peretz in Jewish 
Folkloristics,” Polin 7 (1992): 99. For the locus classicus in An-sky’s work, see 
his seminal 1908 essay, “Evreiskoe narodnoe tvorchestvo,” Perezhitoe 1 (1908): 
276, translated into Yiddish by Zalmen Reyzn and published in the final vol- 
ume of An-sky’s collected works; see S. An-Sky, “Der yidisher folks-gayst un 
zayn shafung,” in Gezamlte shrifin, 15 vols. (Warsaw, 1925), 15: 15-28. For a 
gloss of this essay, see Gabriella Safran, Wandering Soul: The Dybbuk’s Creator 
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(Cambridge, Mass., 2011), 143-47, 187-96. Another recent, incisive treat- 
ment of An-Sky’s ethnographic project is Nathaniel Deutsch, The Jewish Dark 
Continent: Life and Death in the Russian Pale of Settlement (Cambridge, Mass., 
2011). Finally, a range of contemporary scholarly treatments appears in 
Gabriella Safran and Steven J. Zipperstein, The Worlds of S. An-sky: A Russian 
Jewish Intellectual at the Turn of the Century (Stanford, 2006). 

Biale, Not in the Heavens, 12. 

“As a religious agnostic, Peretz stripped the Bible and rabbinic literature of 
their status as products of divine revelation and as codes of binding religious 
law. But he reenshrined these works as national repositories of wisdom, 
beauty, and moral-ethical values”; Fishman, Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 102. 
See Safran, Wandering Soul, 144—45. 

This is a contrast on which rabbinic literature places heavy emphasis, trac- 
ing the dual positive-negative imperatives of Sabbath observance to the 
varying terms that appear in the commandment to keep the day as it 
appears in Exodus (zakhor) and Deuteronomy (shamor). 

Though Abramovitsh utilized this passage in varying introductory con- 
texts during a career of many revisions and autotranslations, it is most 
readily found in S. Y. Abramovitsh, Ale ksovim fun mendele moykher sforim 
(Odessa, 1907), 1: v, where it appears as part of the author’s introduction 
to the novella “Dos kleyne mentshele” (The Little Man). 

Fichman, “Sabbath.” 

By 1940, the trope of the cloistered (and often pasty-faced) Jewish youth 
stepping out into the sunshine would be so ubiquitous as to be almost 
tiresome. The instances are too numerous to catalog, but as representative 
texts, take the first chapter of Motl peysi dem khazns (Motl, the Cantor’s 
Son), by Sholem Aleichem; and the scene in Grine Felder (Green Fields), 
the 1937 film directed by Jacob Ben-Ami and Edgar G. Ulmer and written 
by Peretz Hirschbein, wherein the protagonist, Levi Yitskhok, emerges 
from the dark beysmedresh into dazzling daylight. 

Pat, “Der vunderlekher leyb.” 

We might sharpen the point by contrasting this passage with the final 
paragraphs of Peretz’s neo-Hasidic tale Tsvishn tsey berg (Between Two 
Mountains), where the coming sunset—signifying the time for afternoon 
prayers—puts a premature end to the religious and aesthetic sublimity 
of Hasidic holiday rejoicing. 

Fichman, “Sabbath.” 

Monosemic and bisemic texts are well-established categories in the study 
of children’s literature. For a clear recent treatment of the concept, see 
Hans-Heino Ewers, Fundamental Concepts of Children’s Literature Research: 
Literary and Sociological Approaches (London, 2009), 45-49. 

Yiddish children’s literature affords relatively few examples of thorough- 
going bisemy, but one elegant instance is Moyshe Kulbak’s story, “Der vint 
vos iz geven in kas” (The Wind That Got Angry). 

Ewers, Fundamental Concepts, 45. 
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Fishman, Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 104. 

See Zohar Shavit, Poetics of Children’s Literature (Athens, Ga., 1986), 3. Shavit 
continues: “Society is so used to its understanding of what childhood is, 
as well as to the existence of books for children, that it forgets that both 
concepts, childhood and books for children, are relatively new phenom- 
ena; that is, society’s present view of childhood is far removed from that 
which was held only two centuries ago” (3). Shavit also notes, “[Philippe] 
Ariés argued that until the seventeenth century children were not consid- 
ered different from adults. It was assumed that they had no special needs, 
and as a result, there was neither an established educational system, nor 
were there any books for children” (5). 

See Allison James and Alan Prout, eds., Constructing and Reconstructing Child- 
hood: Contemporary Issues in the Sociological Study of Childhood (London, 2003), 10. 
Ibid., 11. 

See Colin Heywood, A History of Childhood: Children and Childhood in the West 
from Medieval to Modern Times (Malden, Mass., 2001), 3. 

Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 204-5. 

Fishman, Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 107. 

“The national-romantic wing of Yiddishism, in theory and in educational 
practice, exhibited a deep and complex relationship toward Judaism. 
Nonetheless, there were clearly drawn lines that were not crossed even 
by its most traditionalist members. Foremost of these was the issue of 
God. Yiddish schools defined themselves as secular. Discussion of God as 
creator, master of the universe, or providential force was beyond the pale 
of acceptable discourse. Consequently, prayer and religious ritual were 
likewise anathema”; Fishman, Rise of Modern Yiddish Culture, 112. This 
may be a rule proven by the exception of Fichman’s chrestomathy and 

its inclusion of “The Rabbi and the Lion.” 

Fichman, Far shul un folk, 9-10. 

“Far unz iz ober di folksshafung mer vi a ‘shlisl.’ Far unz iz zi an oytser. 

A zakh vos mir viln zi aleyn genisn. Mir zukhn in ir di neshome yesera, 
nit di neshome fun folk. Mir shatsn zi op loyt dem kinstlerishn fargenign, 
nit loyt dem visenshaftlikhn nutsn, vos zi brengt unz”; Shmuel Niger, 
Folks-shafung in Kultur un bildung (Moscow, 1918), 9. lam indebted to 
Kenneth Moss for keen advice throughout the writing of this article and 
specifically for calling my attention to this quotation by Niger. The English 
is a slightly modified version of Moss’s translation of the same passage; 
Moss, Jewish Renaissance, 74, 


MIRIAM UDEL is associate professor of Yiddish language, literature, 
and culture at Emory University. She is the author of Never Better! The 
Modern Jewish Picaresque and Honey on the Page: An Annotated Anthology 
of Yiddish Children’s Literature, both forthcoming. (miriamudel@emory 
.edu) 
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